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NOTE  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  historical  review  of  Congregationalism  published  in  this 
pamphlet  first  appeared  in  The  Pacific  of  June  19th  of  the 
present  year. 

Several  friends,  who  have  read  it,  think  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  ask  it  for  publication  in  pamphlet  form,  and  it  is 
cheerfully  furnished  for  that  purpose. 

And  I  want  to  say  here — what  there  was  not  room  to  say 
in  The  Pacific — that  my  study  of  the  history  of  American  Con- 
gregationalism impresses  me  with  the  fact,  that  it  has  never 
before  entered  a  century  so  free  from  hindrances  and  embar- 
rassments as  it  is  now  when  it  enters  the  Twentieth. 

It  has  outlived  the  time  when  its  essential  Democracy  was  a 
reproach,  and  when  it  subjected  those  who  were  suspected  of 
practicing  it  to  the  severest  persecution.  Since  we  have 
reached  the  time,  and  live  in  a  country,  when  and  where  it 
is  the  law  of  the  civil  State,  the  struggles  of  the  past  on  this 
point  are  quite  forgotten. 

It  has  freed  itself  from  all  connection  with  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  reproach  arising  from  any  union  of  Church  and 
State. 

It  has  learned  that  the  individual  church  can  rule  itself 
without  the  intervention  of  ''Ruling  Elders."  For  two  hun- 
dred years  and  more  it  was  maintained  that  the  liberty  of 
the  membership  of  the  church  consisted  in  choosing  their 
Elders,  and  then  it  was  their  own  duty  to  obey  them. 

We  have  left  far  behind  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
idea  of  a  ''half-way"  church-membership  which  admitted  men 
confessedly  unconverted,  and  we  read  of  it  with  wonder 
that  it  ever  could  have  been  tolerated. 
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Moreover,  it  is  no  longer  thought  that  Congregationalism 
should  confine  itself  to  the  little  territory  of  New  England; 
but  it  has  undertaken  to  go  abroad  and  plant  churches  wher- 
ever they  are  wanted,  and  establish  missions  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

But,  although  freed  now  from  the  incumbrances  of  the 
past,  and  undertaking  a  new  century's  work,  it  cannot  succeed 
in  it,  as  it  succeeded  in  the  century  gone  by,  unless  it  holds 
unfalteringly  to  the  Living  Word. 

Then,  in  their  trouble,  their  faith  in  Him  was  unreserved 
and  unwavering. 

So  must  it  be  with  us,  if  we  would  accomplish  anything 
in  the  service  of  the  Master. 

Oh,  for  a  simple  and  hearty  fidelity  to  Him,  in  the  member- 
ship of  all  our  thousands  of  churches  planted  throughout  the 
entire  country,  for  then  the  whole  world  would  feel  anew  the 
saving  power  of  His  Gospel. 

905  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
October  1,  1902. 


American  Congregationalism  Entering  the 
Nineteenth  Century* 


A  study  of  Congregationalism 
as  it  was  entering  the  nineteenth 
century  is  one  of  singular  interest, 
and  it  affords  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions to  those  who  are  trying 
wisely  to  enter  the  twentieth. 

To  begin  with,  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  were  all  grouped  in  New  Eng- 
land. They  began  there  in  the 
days  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  for 
about  two  hundred  years  had  the 
country  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves. 

In  the  year  1800  Boston  was 
their  principal  city,  and  Cam- 
bridge, near  by,  was  the  location 
of  Harvard  College,  their  historic 
seat  of  learning.  The  country 
farther  west  was  but  sparsely 
settled,  except  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
and  along  the  Connecticut  Kiver, 
where  settlements  began  almost  as 
soon  as  on  Massachusetts  Bay. 

It  was  the  usage  that  as  fast  as 
lands  were  bought,  and  the  forests 
cut  down,  and  homes  planted  near 
enough  to  each  other  for  the  in- 
habitants to  assemble  for  divine 
worship,  towns  or  parishes  were 
laid  out,  and  the  people,  among 
other  public  duties,  were  required 
to  build  a  ''meeting  house'*  for 
religious  worship,  and  keep  it  in 
repair,  and  pay  the  salary  of  the 
minister.  The  minister  was 
chosen  by  the  church,  and  the 
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choice  was  confirmed  by  vote  of 
the  parish  or  town;  and  for  many 
years  there  were  no  churches  of 
other  denominations.  When  there 
were,  those  who  maintained  them 
were  released  from  paying  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  parish 
church,  but  all  others  were  re- 
quired to  pay. 

In  the  country  these  churches 
were  far  apart.  Traveling  through 
the  woods  from  place  to  place  was 
difficult.  They  could  hold  no  fre- 
quent meetings  together  as  we  do 
now;  consequently  they  formed 
no  associations  and  organized  no 
societies  for  common  and  benevo- 
lent action.  There  were  no  re- 
ligious publications  or  journals, 
and  therefore  religious  intelli- 
gence was  very  slow  in  getting 
abroad. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
no  common  and  united  action  by 
the  Congregational  churches  as  a 
denomination.  There  were  about 
five  hundred  individual  churches, 
most  of  them  with  pastors,  dotted 
over  the  land,  but  the  excitements 
of  the  times  drew  away  attention 
very  largely  from  religion.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
closing  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  wholly  a  period  of 
revolution  and  of  reconstruction, 
and  the  members  of  these 
churches  took  their  full  share  in 
the  struggle  for  independence  of 
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the  British  crown,  and  when  it 
was  over  they  bore  their  part  in 
the  difficult  work  of  organizing  a 
new  government,  as  many  of  them 
were  well  able  to  do — for  instance, 
such  men  as  Samuel  Adams — and 
were  never  wanting  while  as  yet 
it  was  in  its  early  tentative  period. 
They  were  well  aware  that  with 
the  new  century  would  come  to 
them  new  obligations  and  new 
duties,  and  perhaps  new  trials,  but 
just  what  they  would  be  they 
could  not  foresee. 

Nor  did  they  foresee  the  hard 
trial  that  immediately  awaited 
them,  or  the  source  from  which  it 
was  to  come;  but  they  knew  that 
they  ought,  with  one  consent,  to 
awake  to  a  higher  spiritual  life, 
and  to  set  on  foot  measures  of 
moral  reform.  The  need  of  it  was 
startlingly  manifest. 

The  Wave  of  Infidelity. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dana  of  Newburyport 
describes  it  as  it  was  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Harvard  College.  He 
says:  ^' Our  country  was  just 
rising  from  a  long '  depression. 
Wealth  and  prosperity,  with  their 
usual  attendants,  laxity  of  morals 
and  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
were  generally  diffused.  The  in- 
fidelity which  had  long  pervaded 
France  was  spreading  its  con- 
tagion through  our  community. 
The  public  mind  was  unhinged 
and  vascillating.  These  evils 
would  naturally  operate  with  pe- 
culiar power  in  the  University. 

W.  E.  Channing,  who  entered 
the  university  in  1794,  says  of  it: 

The  institution  was  never  in  a 
worse  state  than  when  I  entered 
it.  The  tone  of  books  and  con- 
versation was  presumptuous  and 
daring.  The  tendency  of  all 
classes  was  to  skepticism.  Society 
in  general  was  passing  through  a 
critical  stage.    The  French  Revo- 


lution had  diseased  the  imagina- 
tion and  unsettled  the  under- 
standing of  men  everywhere.  The 
old  foundations  of  order,  loyalty, 
tradition,  habit  and  reverence 
for  antiquity  were  everywhere 
shaken,  if  not  subverted.  The 
authority  of  the  past  was  gone, 
and  new  ones  had  not  taken  their 
place." 

This  was  the  time  when  Thomas 
Paine's  '*Age  of  Reason"  first  ap- 
peared and  turned  the  heads  of 
the  giddy  multitude.  Just  at  that 
time,  too.  New  England  was 
greatly  displeased  at  the  course 
the  Government  was  taking.  The 
vote  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
States  determined  the  election  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  as  President.  This 
was  particularly  offensive  to  the 
religious  portion  of  the  people, 
because  they  thought  that  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  had  resided  in 
France  as  our  representative,  had 
imbibed  the  infidel  sentiments 
then  so  prevalent  there.  They 
deprecated  his  election  on  this 
ground  especially,  and  showed  it 
in  sermons  and  in  public  prayers. 

All  things  considered,  the 
prospect  before  the  churches  as 
they  were  entering  the  new  cen- 
tury could  not  have  been  very 
cheering  or  hopeful.  But  what 
was  worse  than  all  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  act 
unitedly  and  harmoniously  as  a 
body  of  Christian  churches  or  or- 
ganized denomination  for  the 
reformation  of  existing  evils  and 
for  their  own  upbuilding.  They 
do  not  seem  themselves  to  be 
aware  of  it  at  this  time.  Their 
historic  faith  had  been  pre-emi- 
nently the  Bible.  But  they  had  a 
body  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
had  been  generally  held  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  which  it  was 
expected  that  all  ministers  would, 
for  substance,  agree. 

But  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
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latitude  in  this.  Every  church 
had  its  own  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Covenant,  and  the  minister 
was  expected  to  be  in  accord 
therewith.  But  if  he  was  not 
wholly  so  it  might  not  be  speedily 
known,  nor  was  there  any  tribu- 
nal ready  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter if  it  became  public.  And  so, 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  find  that  a 
few  able  pastors  came  to  doubt, 
for  example,  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  the  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These 
doubts  were  not  preached  for 
many  years,  but  where  they  were 
entertained  the  pulpits  came  to  be 
silent  concerning  those  truths  and 
the  duties  that  are  dependent 
upon  them.  There  was  sufficient 
reason  for  silence  concerning 
doubts  relative  to  these  cardinal 
doctrines  in  the  fact  that  to  preach 
them  would  cause  division  and 
disturb,  if  it  did  not  break  up,  the 
"parish  system,"  by  which  the 
church  and  its  minister  were  sup- 
ported from  the  treasury  of  the 
town.  Therefore,  this  spirit  of 
doubt  was  a  very  silent  leaven. 
But  along  with  it  went  all  belief 
in  the  native  sinfulness  of  man, 
the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  and 
the  atonement,  and  there  came  to 
be  a  dislike  of  any  anxiety  and  of 
everything  that  is  emotional  about 
religion,  and  in  place  of  it  came 
the  desire  for  a  calm,  which  ended 
in  indifference. 

By  about  the  year  1800  this 
type  of  thought  and  belief  came 
to  call  itself  ''liberal" — the  name 
Unitarian  was  not  used  as  yet — 
and  it  pervaded  Boston  and  the 
churches  for  some  thirty-five 
miles  around  that  city.  It  did 
not  extend  beyond,  except  that  a 
few  individuals  farther  away  came 
under  its  influence.  The  soil  of 
that  locality,  or  the  climate,  or 
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the  east  wind,  or  some  unknown 
influence  there,  seemed  to  favor 
it — and  does  yet  for  that  matter. 
It  developed  especially  in  Harvard 
College.  There  it  was  ''modern 
thought."  It  was  believed  to  be 
destined  to  be  the  ruling  influence 
of  the  opening  century. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
expectation  in  the  institution, 
and  of  course  it  had  a  powerful 
influence  with  its  alumni  and 
friends.  Indeed,  the  college  had 
come  to  be  conspicuously  the 
headquarters  of  religious  liberal- 
ism. Its  scholars  thought  they 
saw  "new  truth."  Some  of  them 
entered  into  private  correspond- 
ence with  friends  of  Voltaire  in 
France,  and  with  Price,  Priestly 
and  Belsham  in  England. 

It  came  to  pass  also  that  as 
vacancies  in  the  offices  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  college  from  time  to 
occurred,  that  they  were  filled 
with  men  in  sympathy  with  the 
prevailing  "liberal"  ideas.  There 
had  been  five  such  appointments 
within  two  years,  but  it  was  not 
publicly  noticed.  But  in  the  year 
1805  an  event  occurred  that  could 
not  fail  to  raise  an  issue.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Tappan,  Hollis  Professor 
of  Divinity,  died.  Then,  in  due 
time,  came  the  question.  Who 
should  be  his  successor?  The 
Trustees  at  once  decided  it  by 
electing  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  who 
was  understood  to  be  a  decided 
Unitarian.  This  was  more  than 
could  be  borne  in  silence.  One 
prominent  motive  for  establishing 
Harvard  College  in  1638  was  the 
home-training  of  qualified  min- 
isters of  the  gospel.  It  had  served 
that  purpose  according  to  the 
common  understanding  of  what 
the  gospel  was  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  now  to  have  the 
chair  of  Divinity  so  filled  as  to 
teach  "a  different  gospel,"  ir- 
reconcilable with  Scripture  and 
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with  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and 
with  the  understanding  of  the 
great  body  of  Congregationalists 
in  New  England,  called  for  an 
immediate  protest. 

It  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jedediah  Morse,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  an  ably  written 
pamphlet.  Dr.  Morse  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ''Board  of  Overseers" 
of  the  college,  and  had  a  measure 
of  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs.  He  charged  that 
the  election  by  the  Trustees  of  an 
acknowledged  Unitarian  to  the 
professorship  of  Divinity  in  their 
historic  college  was  a  breach  of 
trust. 

It  did  not  take  the  corporation 
long  to  reply  ''that  the  attempt  to 
introduce  a  categorical  examina- 
tion into  the  creed  of  a  candidate 
was  a  barbarous  relic  of  inquisi- 
torial power,  alien  alike  from  the 
genius  of  our  Government  and  the 
spirit  of  the  people." 

The  Parting  of  the  "Ways. 

Here  was  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  From  this  point  there  is 
division  in  the  Congregational 
ranks  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
The  line  is  drawn,  and  the  "  Or- 
thodox "  remain  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  the  "Liberals"  go  to  the 
other.  Those  of  the  latter  class 
residing  in  and  about  Boston,  and 
at  the  college,  as  was  natural,  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  club. 
They  called  it  "The  Anthology 
Club."  Pretty  soon  a  new  pub- 
lication appeared  called  "  The 
Anthology,"  a  magazine,  partly 
literary  and  partly  religious.  Of 
course,  it  was  expected  to  be  the 
organ  of  "liberal  thought." 

Very  naturally,  in  due  time 
after  that,  another  magazine  ap- 
peared. Its  name  was  "The 
Panoplist."  Its  prospectus  said 
that  it  was  published  "by  an  as- 


sociation of  '  Friends  of  Evan- 
gelical Truth. ^  "  And  just  here  I 
pause  to  say  that  we  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  in  our  Theo- 
logical Seminary  Library  a  file  of 
"The  Panoplist"  from  the  first 
number.  It  was  kept  by  Presi- 
dent Jeremiah  Day  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. If  you  examine  it  you  will 
find  that  it  is  largely  a  missionary 
journal,  containing  the  mission- 
ary news  of  the  day  from  fields 
both  home  and  foreign,  gathered 
largely  from  English  missionary 
publications.  It  also  contained 
many  very  ably  written  articles  on 
literary,  religious  and  theological 
topics,  only  a  few  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  controversial,  but  those 
that  were  so  must  have  been  hard 
to  answer.  The  "  Panoplist  "  con- 
tinued many  years,  and  became 
at  length  an  entirely  missionary 
journal,  and  it  comes  down  to  us 
under  the  familiar  name  of  "  The 
Missionary  Herald." 

These  two  publications  served  to 
bring  out  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  make  it 
known  to  the  world.  The  differ- 
ence was  seen  to  be  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable. It  pertained  not  only  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  to  other 
truth  fundamental  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

Especially  was  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the  Bible  brought 
into  doubt  on  the  "  liberal  "  side. 
The  phraseology  that  we  hear  so 
often  nowadays  was  invented  then, 
"  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  revela- 
tion, but  only  a  record  of  a  revela- 
tion." 

They  very  generally  held  that 
"  strong  texts  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  must  be  interpo- 
lations or  corruptions."  They 
certainly  held  the  inspiration  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  in  very  small 
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esteem,  for  some  of  them  said  of 
him,  that  as  he  was  bred  a  Phari- 
see he  is  perhaps  in  some  degree 
tinctured  with  rabbinical  phil- 
osophy, illustrating  what  they 
meant  by  saying,  There  is  a 
coincidence  between  the  effect  of 
prejudice  on  the  mind  of  Paul  and 
the  odor  which  an  empty  cask  re- 
tains of  its  former  contents."  A 
note  by  Professor  Norton  of  Har- 
vard on  the  Old  Testament  re- 
jected the  opinion  that  Moses  was 
in  any  sense  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  that  the  prophets 
were  divinely  inspired  to  foretell 
the  mission  of  Christ. 

They  themselves  were  evidently 
very  sure  that  they  were  on  the 
side  of  truth,  and  that  the  new 
century  would  show  it,  and  they 
virtually  made  their  appeal  to  its 
decision.  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland,  who 
was  President  of  Harvard  in  1810, 
may  be  given  as  an  example.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  that  period.  He  was  not 
a  controversialist,  but  was  on  the 
Unitarian  side.  His  confidence 
in  the  coming  opinion  is  indicated 
by  a  casual  remark  that  Dr.  W.  A. 
Stearns  heard  him  make,  'Hhat 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
now  to  be  classed  with  the  ex- 
ploded doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion." 

In  the  face  of  such  differences  of 
opinion,  ministerial  fellowship  be- 
tween the  parties  could  not  con- 
tinue. Consequently,  pulpit  ex- 
changes were  no  longer  proposed 
with  those  who  had  become  Uni- 
tarian. The  separation  was  com- 
plete. As  soon  as  this  fact  was 
realized  by  the  ministers  and 
churches  generally,  they  rallied  at 
once  to  the  greater  work  that  the 
new  situation  devolved  upon  them. 

A  Theological  Seminary. 

Finally,  convinced  that  their 
historic  college  was  lost  to  evan- 


gelical truth,  they  resolved  to 
establish  a  better  system  of  min- 
isterial training  than  that  of  which 
it  had  been  a  part. 

Candidates  for  the  ministry, 
after  graduating  at  Harvard,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  studying 
theology  with  some  parish  clergy- 
man for  a  year  or  more,  and  then 
applying  for  a  license  to  preach. 

It  was  now  proposed  to  build  a 
theological  seminary  which  would 
receive  the  graduates  from  the  col- 
leges and  give  them  three  solid 
years'  training  under  able  profes- 
sors, and  then  introduce  them 
into  the  ministry. 

There  were  then  three  colleges 
belonging  to  them  to  be  depended 
on  for  the  academic  work.  There 
was  Yale  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  then 
a  little  over  a  hundred  years  old; 
and  Dartmouth,  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  something  under  fifty 
years  old;  and  Williams,  in  West- 
ern Massachusetts,  which  was  then 
beginning  to  send  out  its  gradu- 
ates. Each  of  these  was  recover- 
ing itself  from  the  breaking  up  it 
suffered  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

At  Yale,  in  the  year  1800,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Baird,  there  were 
only  four  members  of  the  church 
among  the  undergraduates.  But 
Yale  had  for  its  President  that  re- 
markable Christian  minister  and 
scholar.  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight.  And  Dr.  Noah  Porter 
says  that  after  he  had  been  in 
office  about  eight  years,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  students  then 
in  college  one-third  had  become 
Christians.  So  that  a  theological 
seminary,  if  it  should  be  built, 
would  not  be  likely  to  lack  quali- 
fied students. 

When  the  plan  of  the  institu- 
tion had  been  agreed  upon  they 
proceeded  to  carry  it  out  without 
delay.  For  its  location  they 
chose    Andover    Hill,  situated 


about  twenty  miles  from  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  In  the  raising  of 
the  necessary  funds  the  churches 
were  singularly  fortunate,  and  the 
work  went  rapidly  forward.  And 
well  it  might,  for,  according  to 
Dr.  Baird,  the  sums  given  for 
all  purposes,  though  they  cannot 
be  precisely  ascertained,  probably 
exceeded  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars."  But  at  the  beginning 
they  were  careful  to  put  on  record 
the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  they  had  proposed  to  build. 
Having  so  recently  lost  one  school 
through  change  of  opinion  in  the 
teaching  body,  they  evidently  took 
extreme  care  that  it  should  never 
occur  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion which  they  were  now  found- 
ing. They  framed  the  Semin- 
ary Creed  "  in  terms  as  definite 
and  minute  as  language  could  ex- 
press, and  required  candidates  for 
professorships  to  acknowledge  and 
sign  it  before  taking  their  seats. 

But  more  than  that.  They  re- 
quired that  they  should  repeat  that 
acknowledgment  and  signature 
every  five  years  thereafter.  And 
they  said,  ''If  a  professor  should 
so  change  his  sentiments  as  to  be 
incapable  of  discharging  honestly 
the  duties  of  his  ofiice  he  ought 
freely  to  resign." 

All  branches  of  the  great  work 
of  preparation  were  in  such  a  state 
of  forwardness  that  on  the  28th  of 
December,  1808,  the  seminary  was 
opened.  A  very  large  assembly  of 
distinguished  men  gathered  at  An- 
dover  on  that  occasion.  President 
Dwight  preached  the  sermon,  and 
the  professors  were  inaugurated, 
and  the  work  of  instruction  com- 
menced. 

The  "  Panoplist "  says,  in  con- 
cluding its  account  of  the  exercises: 

If  the  grandeur  of  an  occasion 
is  to  be  estimated  by  its  real  im- 
portance, the  opening  of  Andover 
Seminary  will  yield  to  few  that  do 
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or  can  occur.  A  theological  school 
established  on  a  broad  foundation, 
conducted  by  able  hands, supported 
by  munificence  altogether  new  and 
extraordinary,  is  destined,  we 
hope,  to  continue  and  flourish  as 
long  as  the  gospel  shall  be 
preached  on  earth." 

Park  Street  Church. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the 
opening  of  Andover  Seminary  a 
large  number  of  Christians  in 
Boston  joined  together  and  built 
Park  Street  church.  They  built 
it  in  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
Grace  and  of  the  Reformation. 
And  they  defined  them  in  twelve 
specific  articles,  very  carefully  ex- 
pressed, and  from  that  time  there 
was  no  doubt  what  Park  Street 
church  stood  for.  It  was  dedi- 
cated January  10,  1810,  Rev.  Dr. 
Griffin  preaching  the  sermon. 

The  church  was  not  universally 
or  cordially  welcomed  in  Boston, 
as  we  would  infer  from  what  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  says  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things  when  he  came,  in 
answer  to  a  call  to  become  its  pas- 
tor some  years  later.  This  is  his 
description  of  the  situation:  ''All 
the  literary  men  of  Massachusetts 
were  Unitarian — all  the  trustees 
and  professors  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  all  the  elite  of  wealth 
and  fashion  crowd  the  Unitarian 
churches — the  judges  on  the  bench 
were  Unitarian,  giving  decisions 
by  which  the  peculiar  features  of 
church  organization  so  carefully 
ordered  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
had  been  nullified,  and  all  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
gregation." 

In  this  last  statement  Dr. 
Beecher  doubtless  has  reference  to 
the  "Dedham  case,"  where  three 
years  before,  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  chose  a 
Unitarian  to  be  pastor.  The 
church  refused  to  receive  him.  A 
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few  of  the  church  members,  how- 
ever, seceded  from  the  church, 
and  chose  the  Unitarian  for  their 
pastor,  and  commenced  a  law-suit 
against  the  church  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  In  March, 
1821,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts decided  in  their  favor, 
and  established  the  principle  that 
in  all  such  cases  those  who  act 
with  the  majority  of  the  parish  are 
the  church,  and  have  a  right  to 
the  funds. 

In  consequence,  many  churches 
wree  deprived  of  their  property, 
houses  of  worship,  communion 
furniture,  etc.  But  without  delay 
they  went,  perhaps  to  another  side 
of  the  public  square,  bought  land, 
and  put  up  another  house  of  wor- 
ship, very  much  humbler  proba- 
bly than  the  parish  church,  and 
there  began  their  religious  work 
anew. 

The  Dawning  of  a  New  Era» 

These  were  indeed  times  of  trial 
for  the  churches.  The  future 
looked  dark  and  uncertain  as  they 
were  entering  their  new  century. 
The  political  situation  was  also  a 
disappointment  to  them.  And 
the  moral  and  religious  outlook 
was  far  from  encouraging,  but 
they  girded  themselves  anew  and 
made  their  appeal  to  God,  who 
brought  their  fathers  across  the 
sea,  and  preserved  their  posterity 
hitherto.  Nor  did  they  appeal  in 
vain.  New  spiritual  life  appears 
speedily  within  the  churches,  as 
the  records  of  the  time  plainly 
show.  And  from  this  very  time 
begins  a  new  era  of  gospel  mission 
work,  which  made  that  entire  cen- 
tury memorable,  and  which  we 
hope  will  make  ours  equally  so. 

Beginning  to  live  for  others 
soon  developed  new  life  within 
the  churches  themselves.  Some 
of  the  older  and  abler  ones  be- 
thought them  of  the  newer  settle- 
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ments  away  in  Northern  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Eastern 
New  York,  and  they  proposed  to 
give  a  couple  of  their  pastors  leave 
of  absence  for  one  or  two  months, 
from  time  to  time,  that  they  might 
go  on  preaching  tours  to  the  new 
and  distant  settlements  where 
there  were  no  gospel  privileges, 
and  come  home  and  report  what 
they  might  find.  This  was  done, 
and  the  report  that  these  pastors 
brought  back  to  their  churches, 
of  the  social,  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  settlements  which 
they  visited,  stirred  them  im- 
mensely, and  determined  them  at 
once  that  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  send  ministers  to  such 
places  and  help  support  them  there 
in  the  hope  that  churches  would 
grow  up  and  be  able  to  support 
themselves. 

The  necessary  steps  were  taken 
and  ministers  were  sent,  and  this 
was  the  germ  of  our  national  home 
missionary  work,  expanding  as 
the  country  has  grown.  But  mis- 
sionaries going  into  new  coun- 
tries must  be  able  to  furnish 
Bibles  for  the  people,  for  very  few 
were  found  to  have  them.  And 
Bibles  were  by  no  means  as  plenty 
or  as  cheap  in  1800  as  they  are 
now.  To  provide  for  them,  a 
Bible  Society  was  needed,  and  it 
was  formed,  and  has  done  its  work 
the  century  through. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  it 
was  also  found  that  other  good 
reading  was  needed,  for  books 
were  exceedingly  rare  in  settle- 
ments that  were  but  just  getting  a 
foothold  in  the  wilderness.  The 
effort  to  supply  the  needed  reading 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  whose  agency 
in  the  general  Christian  work  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  known 
to  all.  And  so,  discouraging  as 
the  times  seemed  to  be  to  the 
churches   then,  it  is  now  plain 
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that  they  were  especially  product- 
ive of  new  forms  of  enlarged 
Christian  activity. 

Many  more  examples  might  be 
mentioned  in  proof  of  this,  but 
there  is  one  that  must  not  be  omit- 
ted. In  the  year  1808  there  was  a 
group  of  Christian  students  in 
Williams  College  who  understood 
the  Savior's  command  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  all  nations,  as  ad- 
dressed to  them.  The  idea  of  for- 
eign missions  had  not  then  been 
broached  in  this  country,  and  it 
was  discussed,  confidentially,  be- 
tween those  college  friends  who 
were  animated  by  the  same  spirit. 
From  this  time  these  young  men 
were  engaged,  silently,  indeed, 
but  efficiently,  in  maturing  a  plan 
which  finally  developed  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  American 
Board. 

After  their  graduation  at  col- 
lege we  find  them  at  Andover, 
where  they  are  encouraged  in  their 
plans  by  the  Faculty.  In  June, 
1810,  they  were  advised  to  submit 
their  case  to  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  which  was 
to  meet  at  Bradford.  Accordingly, 
at  the  appointed  time,  they  were 
represented  before  that  body  by 
four  of  their  number — Mills,  Jud- 
son,  Newell  and  Nott.  They  first 
made  a  statement  and  then  asked 
advice.  Their  statement  was,  that 
they  had  long  been  convinced  that 
it  was  their  duty  personally  to  at- 
tempt a  mission  to  the  heathen, 
and  they  asked  the  Association 
whether  they  might  expect  support 
from  a  missionary  society  in  this 
country,  or  must  submit  them- 
selves to  the  direction  of  a  Euro- 
pean society,  closing  with  this 
touching  appeal:  ''The  under- 
signed, feeling  their  youth  and 
inexperience,  look  up  to  their 
fathers  in  the  church,  and  respect- 
fully solicit  their  advice,  direction 
and  prayers.'' 


The  Association  was  in  session 
twenty  days.  Before  they  ad- 
journed they  elected  nine  of  their 
members  to  constitute  the  begin- 
ning of  the  American  Board,  thus 
answering  the  appeal  of  the  young 
men.  And  in  calling  it  the 
American  Board,  they  recognized 
its  high  calling  to  act  for  all  in 
every  part  of  the  nation  who 
might  choose  to  employ  its  agency 
in  the  work  of  missions  among  the 
heathen.  And  this  matter  of  the 
name,  American,  brings  to  our 
notice  the  significant  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  churches  who  or- 
ganized the  other  benevolent  socie- 
ties, such  as  the  Bible,  Tract  and 
the  rest,  named  them  American 
for  the  same  reason. 

They  wanted  to  enlist  all  of 
every  name  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  object  in  view.  And 
they  did  enlist  a  great  many  from 
different  denominations  for  many 
years,  in  all  the  leading  societies. 
The  churches  of  that  day  seemed 
to  be  taking  no  thought  about 
Congregationalism  as  such,  or  its 
extension  beyond  the  bounds  of 
New  England.  They  seem  to  be 
wholly  absorbed  in  making  effec- 
tive these  new  agencies  and  mis- 
sions in  behalf  of  the  gospel 
in  the  country  and  in  the  wide 
world. 

Whether  we  think  their  deci- 
sion in  this  particular  was  the 
wisest  possible  or  not,  it  was  evi- 
dently so  as  they  view  it.  And 
they  were  greatly  prospered.  That 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  known  as  *'  the  era  of  re- 
vivals." ''They  became,"  says  a 
competent  observer,  "  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  religious  system  of 
the  country."  They  were  general, 
not  only  in  New  England,  but 
throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  religious  condition  was 
changed  everywhere.  The  tone 
of  morals  was  raised,  and 
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even  political  life  suffered  less 
from  skepticism  than  had  been 
feared,  and  was  purified  and  sweet- 
ened by  the  presence  of  good  and 
Christian  men. 

The  population  of  the  towns 
and  cities,  especially  of  New  Eng- 
land, rapidly  increased.  Business 
prospered.  The  parish  system  of 
church  support  gave  way  to  the 
voluntary  system,  and  thereafter 
nobody  was  taxed  to  support  any 
church.  Nevertheless,  churches 
multiplied  more  rapidly  than  they 
had  ever  done  before.  In  Boston 
and  its  vicinity  orthodox  churches 
multiplied  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tion. The  more  the  churches  did 
for  society  and  the  world  through 
the  benevolent  societies  before 
mentioned  which  they  had  organ- 
ized, the  more  they  found  them- 
selves able  to  do,  and  the  more 
they  themselves  increased  in  num- 
bers and  in  willingness. 

The  Expansion  of  the  Last  Half  oi  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

When  I  began  to  write  this 
paper  I  only  proposed  to  trace  the 
history  of  Congregationalism  to 
its  entrance  into  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  But  two  things  remain 
that  should  be  spoken  of.  One  is 
the  expansion  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  the  last  half  of  the  cen- 
tury to  do  its  work  in  the  whole 
United  States  as  it  had  done  it  in 
New  England  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  ahalf.  And  the  other 
is,  to  note  briefly  the  century's 
lesson  concerning  the  success  of 
those  churches  that  parted  from 
us,  retaining  only  our  church 
polity. 

As  has  been  stated,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century, 
the  Congregational  churches  were, 
as  yet,  nearly  all  in  New  England. 
But  many  of  their  individual 
members  migrated  to  the  far  West, 
and     there     they    joined  such 
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churches  as  were  near  enough  to 
give  them  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel.  And,  as  emigration  in- 
creased and  carried  large  num- 
bers from  the  New  England 
churches  to  the  newer  Western 
States,  they  became  an  important 
element  of  strength  in  the  churches 
which  they  joined,  but  they  did 
very  little  toward  planting  Con- 
gregational churches  outside  of 
New  England.  And  this  course 
of  things  went  on  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  the 
century,  and  was  seen  to  be  ac- 
complishing results  that  surprised 
even  its  friends. 

The  Home  Missionary  Society 
was  at  this  time  employing  more 
than  one  thousand  ministers  of 
the  gospel  in  twenty-seven  differ- 
ent States  and  Territories.  They 
supplied  more  than  two  thousand 
missionary  stations  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  eighty-nine  young  men 
in  connection  with  missionary 
churches  were  in  preparation  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  I  give  these 
figures  because  they  indicate,  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  determination  of  the 
churches  in  the  first  half  of  that 
century  that  the  gospel  should  be 
preached  wherever  in  the  new 
States  there  were  people  to  hear  it. 

And  I  cannot  refrain  from  add- 
ing a  few  facts  showing  the  sur- 
prising growth  of  interest  in  for- 
eign missions  during  the  same 
period.  The  first  band  of  mis- 
sionaries having  been  ordained 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1812,  preceded  forthwith 
to  Calcutta,  in  the  East  Indies, 
but  without  any  specific  field  be- 
ing designated  by  the  Committee. 
There  was  then  comparatively 
little  known  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  the  Prudential  Committee 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to 
point  to  any  one  country  and 
tell  their  missionaries  decidedly 
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to  occupy  it  in  preference  to 
others.  Tiie  missionaries  were 
left  to  decide  what  field  to  occupy- 
after  their  arrival  in  India.  But 
before  the  close  of  the  first  half 
of  the  century  the  Board  had  mis- 
sions in  Western  and  Southern 
India,  in  Greece,  in  the  Holy 
Land,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  South 
Africa,  in  Western  Africa,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  in  China,  and 
among  many  tribes  of  the  North 
American  Indians. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
missionaries  had  been  sent  from 
this  country.  Their  native  help- 
ers numbered  three  hundred,  and 
under  their  care  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  churches,  con- 
taining twenty-six  thousand  eight 
hundred  members. 

Printing  was  executed  in  thirty- 
three  languages  exclusive  of  the 
English,  fifteen  of  which  were 
first  reduced  to  a  written  form  by 
the  missionaries  of  this  Board. 
There  were  seminaries  for  edu- 
cating preachers  and  teachers,  and 
boarding-schools  and  free  schools, 
containing  many  thousands  of 
pupils.  All  this  great  work  grew 
up  from  the  beginning  as  has 
been  described,  and  was  now  car- 
ried on  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  churches,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  something  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

But  now,  as  the  century  turns 
into  its  last  half,  Congregational- 
ism itself  takes  a  new  departure. 
Without  any  special  encourage- 
ment from  New  England,  a  good 
many  Congregational  churches 
had  been  formed  in  the  Central 
and  Western  States,  and  they  felt 
the  need  of  some  kind  of  organic 
connection  with  each  other  and 
with  the  churches  in  the  East. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of 
the  National  Council,  with  which 
we  are  now  all  familiar,  and  the 
determination  to  plant  and  build 
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Congregational  churches  wherever 
they  are  needed  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  plan  went  rap- 
idly into  accomplishment  till  the 
name  * 'Congregational  Church" 
needed  no  longer  an  explanation 
in  any  of  our  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

And  the  result  was  that  at  the 
close  of  the  last  half  of  the  cen- 
tury the  number  of  churches  in 
the  United  States  had  much  more 
than  doubled — at  that  time  it  was 
5,650 — and  the  membership  also 
had  far  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  churches  are  situated  in  forty- 
four  States  and  seven  Territories. 

At  the  same  time,  the  work  of 
missions,  both  home  and  foreign, 
had  grown  in  like  proportion. 
The  receipts  for  foreign  missions 
alone  during  the  last  year  were 
close  upon  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  Board  since  its  form- 
ation, in  1810,  have  been  between 
thirty-two  and  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  with  this 
vastly  increased  ability  that  Con- 
gregationalism enters  its  world- 
wide opportunity,  now  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. 

The  Outcome  of  the  Unitarian  Departure* 

It  only  remains  to  go  back  for 
a  moment  in  our  study  to  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  when  so 
many  churches  in  and  around 
Boston  departed  from  the  ancient, 
historic  Congregational  faith,  and 
became  known  as  Unitarian,  and 
inquire  what  has  been  the  out- 
come of  that  departure.  Let  the 
Word  of  the  Master  be  a  guide  in 
the  inquiry,  "for  each  tree  is 
known  by  its  own  fruit."  A  tree 
must  have  time  to  grow  before  it 
can  bear  fruit,  and  thereby  show 
its  quality  as  a  tree;  so  must  prin- 
ciples, or  a  religious  faith,  have 
time  to  work  out  its  results,  and 
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then  you  may  look  to  them  and 
determine  its  character.  The  more 
time  the  better,  as  a  test;  but  a 
hundred  years  is  enough  for  a 
pretty  good  beginning.  The  Uni- 
tarian faith  has  had  a  hundred 
years  of  the  freest  possible  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country  to  propa- 
gate itself,  and  through  its  vari- 
ous agencies  to  make  this  world 
better.  In  its  beginning  it  had 
great  advantages.  Its  churches  re- 
tained the  ancient  Congregational 
polity,  and  also  their  houses  of 
worship,  and  had  the  advantages 
of  the  sacred  associations  cluster- 
ing around  them.  They  had  the 
control  of  Harward  University, 
which  was  then  a  power  greater 
than  we  can  now  appreciate,  since 
colleges  and  universities  have 
become  so  common  everywhere. 
They  had  therefore  the  prestige 
of  learning,  and  largely  that  of 
official  and  social  position  in 
Boston  and  its  neighborhood. 
Park-street  church  felt  this  very 
keenly  when,  in  1810,  it  took  its 
stand  in  defense  of  the  ancient 
faith  of  Boston.  Starting  with 
these  advantages,  it  was  evidently 
anticipated  by  Unitarians  that 
their  faith  and  doctrine  would  be 
accepted  elsewhere  as  they  were 
in  Boston. 

A  notable  beginning  was  made 
outside  of  New  England  when  Dr. 
William  E.  Channing,  in  1819, 
preached  the  ordination  sermon  of 
Jared  Sparks  in  Baltimore.  Some 
five  or  six  years  later  Dr.  Chan- 
ning preached  a  sermon  at  the 
opening  of  a  Unitarian  church  in 
New  York,  of  a  very  decisive  and 
earnest  tone,  which  was  published. 
Other  Unitarian  ministers  preach- 
ed what  was  then  modern 
thought "  in  several  Western  and 
Southern  cities,  and  in  some  of 
them  organized  churches.  As  a 
theory  of  religion,  Unitarianism 
submitted  itself  widely  to  the  judg- 
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ment  of  an  intelligent  people  with 
the  Bible  in  their  hands;  and  this 
has  been  true  during  the  entire 
century  under  review. 

The  tree  was  well  planted,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  and 
has  had  time  to  grow  and  bear 
fruit,  that  the  quality  of  the  tree 
may  be  known.  The  first  thing 
to  be  noticed  is  its  own  growth, 
the  success  it  has  had  in  the  cen- 
tury under  review  in  convincing 
people  of  the  truth  of  its  teaching 
and  attracting  and  organizing 
them  for  its  advocacy.  This  is  a 
matter  of  figures,  and  is  learned 
by  reference  to  the  public  records. 
The  last  published  United  States 
Census  gives  the  number  of  its 
communicants  in  the  United 
States  as  67,749.  Of  these,  34,610 
are  in  Massachusetts  and  the  rest 
are  found  in  other  States,  princi- 
pally in  the  larger  cities.  It  has 
thirty  churches  in  Boston  and 
10,000  communicants,  but  in  other 
cities,  one,  two  or,  at  most,  three 
churches,  which  is  the  number  in 
New  York. 

This  summing  up  in  respect  to 
numbers  must  be  vastly  different 
from  what  was  anticipated  when 
the  century  began. 

Dr.  Priestly,  living  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1802,  on  information  which 
he  had  received  from  New  Eng- 
land, said  with  no  little  confidence 
and  animation,  ''A  great  change 
is  about  to  take  place  in  New  Eng- 
land in  favor  of  Unitarianism. "  It 
did  take  place  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, but  not  beyond. 

The  record  says  that  120  Con- 
gregational churches  founded  be- 
fore the  war  of  the  Revolution 
became  Unitarian  early  in  1800, 
but  the  number  did  not  rapidly 
increase  thereafter,  for  in  1830 
there  were  but  193,  and  in  1865 
there  were  340,  and  in  1890  the 
number  had  risen  to  only  424,  and 
this  was  during  a  century  of  un- 
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exampled  progress  in  other  relig- 
ious denominations. 

They  all  began  substantially  to- 
gether, after  the  United  States 
Government  was  organized,  which 
was  a  little  before  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  at  its  close  the 
Methodists  had  in  round  numbers 
25,000  churches  with  three  and 
one-half  million  members.  The 
Baptists  15,800  churches,  with 
three  million  members.  Presby- 
terians, 7,800  churches,  with  over 
a  million  members — the  Episco- 
palians, 2,800  churches,  with  five 
hundred  thousand  members,  not 
to  mention  the  numerous  other 
denominations  that  have  arisen 
and  grown  strong  in  numbers  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

In  view  of  this  record  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  Unitarianism  has 
succeeded  in  teaching  men  of  the 
truth  of  its  teaching.  In  the  long 
run  it  stands  in  amazing  contrast 
with  other  religious  doctrines  in 
attracting  to  itself  disciples.  And 
the  fact  that  it  standa  thus  in  con- 
trast with  them  leads  to  but  one 
conclusion  and  that  is  that  its 
teaching  must  be  wrong. 

Not  that  truth  is  determined  by 
majorities,  but  in  a  free  and  intel- 
ligent country  like  this,  to  see  a 
religious  faith,  starting  with  great 
advantages,  go  through  an  entire 
century  with  no  greater  gain  of 
numbers  or  influence,  raises  the 
all-important  question  whether  it 
does  not  lack  the  essential  element 
of  truth. 

As  a  denomination,  Unitarian- 
ism has  held  an  influential  posi- 
tion in  Boston  through  the  cen- 
tury, but  it  has  done  so  in  no 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  taken  no  very  effective  part  in 
the  evangelization  of  our  own 
country,  or  in  carrying  the  gospel 
to  other  and  unenlightened  lands. 
I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  noted 
that  I  am  speaking  of  Unitarian- 
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ism  as  a  religious  denomination, 
and  of  its  history  and  work  as 
seen  in  the  records  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Those  records  are 
open  to  all,  and  convey  their  own 
lesson  as  to  the  truth  and  value  of 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  Unitarian 
belief.  That  lesson  is  one  of  vast 
importance  to  a  generation  just 
now  entering  a  new  century.  If 
any  of  us  are  inclined  to  be  hos- 
pitable to  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods that  are  distinctively  Unita- 
rian, would  it  not  be  well  for  us 
to  ask  the  question  whether  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  they  will 
be  more  fruitful  in  the  century 
now  beginning  than  they  have 
been  in  that  which  is  past?  And 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  the 
saving  power  of  evangelical  truth 
manifest  enough  throughout  the 
country  and  all  over  the  world  to 
show  every  sincere  Christian  dis- 
ciple where  he  can  invest  his  life- 
work  to  the  best  advantage? 

In  this  historical  study  I  have 
sketched  the  course  of  Congrega- 
tionalism from  its  entrance  upon 
the  nineteenth  century.  I  submit 
it  to  those  who  are  to  give  shape 
and  direction  to  its  work  in  the 
century  now  beginning,  and  leave 
them  to  draw  their  own  lessons 
from  it. 

What  shall  be  the  record  of  its 
accomplishments  a  hundred  years 
from  now?  Tenfold  in  number  of 
churches  beyond  what  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  more  than 
tenfold  in  membership,  its 
churches  planted  in  nearly  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  Union, 
many  times  tenfold  in  their  abil- 
ity of  every  sort,  facing  oppor- 
tunity unlimited  the  world  around, 
upheld  in  the  work  of  the  Master 
by  the  assurance  of  His  presence 
and  blessing — as  a  national  Chris- 
tian denomination  it  moves  on  in 
its  great  service.  Again  let  us  ask, 
what  shall  its  record  be? 
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